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THE PRINCETON CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 
JUNE 2, 1917 

The best laid plans of editors, as of others, go oft 
astray. I had confidently expected to publish long 
ago, in these editorial columns, some notice of the inspir- 
ing Classical Conference held at Princeton University,' 
on the first Saturday of June last. In that editorial 
I had planned to make suitable mention of the volume, 
to be known as The Value of the Classics, which, so 
all the announcements of the Conference declared, was 
to be published by the Princeton University Press, 
in the summer, to contain all the addresses delivered 
at the Conference, besides other material of value 
to the lover and defender of the Classics. But the 
publication of this volume was so long delayed, by 
causes arising out of the War situation, that it was 
necessary to proceed with other plans for these columns. 
It may be of interest and of importance to readers of 
The Classical Weekly to reflect on the fact that this 
periodical cannot be produced with the speed of a 
metropolitan daily, that for years two weeks have 
necessarily elapsed between the sending of 'copy' 
to the printer, and the delivery to the Postal authori- 
ties of the finished copies of any given issue. This 
year, because of the uncertainties of railroad and express 
service, it has become necessary to extend this interval 
to three weeks, if The Classical Weekly is to main- 
tain the record of which it is so proud, of almost 
unvarying punctuality. 

This will explain why nothing has been said in these 
columns of the great Princeton Classical Conference. 
That The Classical Association of the Atlantic States 
was and is deeply interested in this great Classical 
Conference it would be easy enough, were it necessary, 
to prove. It is, however, set down here not by way 
of proof, but merely as matter of record that The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States combined 
with The New York Classical Club (then The New York 
Latin Club) to run a special train, via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, to Princeton, for the convenience of members 
of the two Associations and their friends who wished 
to attend the Conference. The Committee in charge 
consisted of Miss Anna Pearl Mac Vay, Professor G. M. 
Whicher, and Professor Knapp, with the last named 
as executive officer of the Committee. 170 persons 
went by this train, constituting approximately one 
third of the audience at the Conference. Some of these 
170 persons came from distant points in New England. 



At this interval of six months the impressions of 
the meeting remain most vivid. The attendance was 
extraordinary, when one remembers that about half 
of those who were present, if not much more than half, 
had to pay a considerable sum of money to attend the 
meeting. There was a goodly delegation, for instance, 
from Philadelphia and vicinity. 

The addresses delivered at the Conference constitu- 
ted, to most at any rate of those who listened to them, 
a most impressive championship of the Classics. 
Though it may seem invidious to choose between 
addresses which were all so good, I shall say that two 
of them stand out in my memory. One of these was 
made by Mr. Edward P. Mitchell, editor of The Sun, 
New York City. The other was the wonderful address 
by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. It gave one an added 
thrill, as he listened to this masterly paper, to recall 
that Senator Lodge, during its preparation, had been 
deeply occupied with the gravest affairs of State; it 
made me, at least, realize, as nothing else ever has, the 
splendid truthfulness of Cicero's eulogy of liberal studies 
in the closing words of Chapter 7 of the Pro Archia. 

Before I pass on to speak briefly of the book, The 
Value of the Classics, one general observation must be 
made. Lovers of the Classics must face the sad fact 
that to one or two classes of persons the contents 
of such a book make no appeal at all. I have in 
mind many, if not most, psychologists, and the educa- 
tors who disbelieve in formal discipline. Such persons 
find it easy to say that the sort of testimony gathered 
together in this volume comes from persons who, what- 
ever else they may be, are not trained psychologists, 
not trained in education, as education is taught in 
schools of pedagogy, and so are not competent wit- 
nesses in the field wherein they seek to testify. 

If we find ourselves wondering at the obtuseness, the 
lack of open-mindedness which this scepticism seems 
to us to display, let us recall our own unwillingness to 
accept the views of those psychologists and educators 
who deny the doctrine of formal discipline, our own 
inability to understand how one can hold such a view 
and yet at the same time uphold existent Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities, how the proponents of this 
belief cannot see that, instead of being so sure that their 
inability to discover evidence of transfer of ability 
is proof that no such transfer takes place, their inability 
may be proof rather of theinsufficiency of their methods 
and their procedure, and but a challenge to them to 
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investigate more widely and more deeply before they 
express themselves so confidently on an intricate 
subject. We have here an example of what Professor 
McCrea, in The Classical Weekly 11.59, so finely 
called "the pathos of a mutual incapacity to under- 
stand". 

It has not been my purpose at any time to give an 
extended review of the book, The Value of the Classics, 
or even to give more than the briefest hint of its con- 
tents. It is a book which every reader of The Classi- 
cal Weekly, every one who teaches the Classics, 
every one who professes to care for the Classics should 
own, and then read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. 
Its four hundred pages comprise an Introduction, by 
Professor West, entitled The Present Outlook (3-33), 
the eighteen addresses at the Conference (37-127), 
some 300 statements, grouped under fourteen rubrics 
(131— 353), similar to those in the pamphlet, The Practi- 
cal Value of Latin, published in 1915 by The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, and, finally, Statis- 
tics (357-386). The addresses were made by men who 
are not in any way concerned, directly and professionally, 
with the Classics; the statements also come, in nearly 
every case, from persons who are not teachers of the 
Classics. The Statistics include I. Enrollment of 
Classical Students in Secondary Schools (357-364), 
II. Record of Classical Students in College Entrance 
Examinations (364-378), and III. Record of Classical 
Students in School and College (378-386). Under 
II. we find astatement, prepared by Mr. C. H. Forbes, 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, concerning the Results 
of the C. E. E. B. Examinations, in 1915 and 1916, for 
all candidates in all subjects (370-374), reprinted 
from his pamphlet, The Sham Argument Against 
Latin (The Classical Weekly 11.32), and a letter 
from Mr. Walter M. Adriance, Assistant Professor of 
Economics and Statistics, Princeton University, in 
which the writer takes Dr. Flexner sharply to task 
for misuse of statistics in his pamphlet, The Modern 
School. The book .concludes with an Index of Con- 
tributors (389-392), and an Index of Topics (395-396). 
Again I commend this book to every reader of The 
Classical Weekly. It would be a fine thing if 
every such reader would buy two copies of it, one for 
his own shelves, one to be sent to some one who at 
present thinks himself an opponent of Classical studies. 
We owe to Princeton University and its friends a deep 
debt of gratitude for this Conference, so finely con- 
ceived, so admirably executed. We can all go about 
our business of rightly teaching the Classics refreshed 
and strengthened, and with the hope that the next 
great drive for the Classics will be along the lines 
suggested by Professor Nutting, as set forth in The 
Classical Weekly 10.137. c - K - 



PROFESSIONALISM IN GREEK ATHLETICS 

When we speak of professionalism as existing under 
the Greek athletic system, we must beware of using 



the word professionalism with all of its modern con- 
notations, for officially the Greeks never made 
any distinction between amateur and professional 
athletics. 

In the heroic age, the Greeks had already developed 
their love for sports and contests. Homer does not 
mention any regular athletic festivals, but many 
occasions then gave opportunity for contests. The 
funeral games in honor of Patroclus (Iliad 23.257 ff.) 
comprise many events — chariot-racing, boxing, wres- 
tling, running, a contest with pointed weapons, throwing 
a weight, archery, and throwing a javelin. Achilles 
offers valuable prizes. Among the competitors are 
the noblest chieftains, Diomedes, Eumelus, Antilochus, 
Menelaus, Odysseus, Meriones, and Ajax. At the 
Phaeacian court are held contests in running, wrestling, 
jumping, throwing the discus, and boxing. The 
sons of Alcinous — Laodomas, Halius, and Clytoneus — ■ 
play a prominent part in these games. Apparently 
only nobles were eligible or desired to compete, for 
Euryalus says to Odysseus (Odyssey 8. 159-164): 

'I liken thee not, O stranger, to a man who has 
knowledge of games, the many there are among men, 
but unto one who, sitting in his many-benched ship, 
a captain of sailors and traders, is mindful of his cargo, 
and his wares, and the gains so eagerly sought for; 
thou art not like to an athlete'. 

If the merchant and the lower classes in general did 
not compete with the nobles, they probably had their 
own contests. These would naturally be ruder and 
have smaller prizes for the competitors. We know 
very little of such popular contests, but it is likely 
that at times the nobles held games for their subjects. 
This may be conjectured from the fight which the 
suitors arrange between the disguised Odysseus and 
the beggar Irus, in which contest the prize is a monopoly 
of beggingat the palace of Odysseus (Odyssey 18.138.). 

During the historic age, the leading athletic contests 
were the games at Olympia, Delphi, Nemea, and the 
Isthmus. Sacred truces were declared, so that men 
could attend freely, and public business was not allowed 
to interfere with these religious and athletic festivals. 
This period falls roughly into two divisions: from 
the institution of the games to the Peloponnesian War, 
the age of the amateur; and from the Peloponnesian 
War to the suppression of the festivals, about 400 A. D., 
the age of the professional. 

The golden age of the great festivals was the sixth 
century and the oligarchical states were the chief 
supporters of the games, for in them the ideal of the 
dK?)p Kahbs Ki.ya.ebs could be most easily maintained. 
Any Greek could enter, provided he fulfilled the condi- 
tions: he must be of pure Greek lineage, he must 
have paid his vows to Zeus Olympios; and he must 
be ceremonially free from pollution by manslaughter. 
We are told that Coroebus, who won a prize at the first 
Olympian festival, was a cook (Athenaeus 9.382 B), 
and that Simonides of Ceos wrote an ode for a successful 
fish dealer (Aristotle, Rhetoric 1.7.9, 1365 D. 26 and 



